LA 1225: Other People Think 
SCl-Arc Fall 2024 
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Selectively Redrawn Diagram, Joseph Beuys (1974) 


Course Abstract: 


This course is a design-oriented investigation of social constructs in America. Rather than a 
straightforward chronological history, we draw from the realms of philosophy and psychology to 
meditate specifically on the issues of race, gender, class and disability as psychosocial 
conditions that exist within an entangled epigenetic landscape, connecting these issues to a host 
of internal and external relations between human and nonhuman agents, and using history as a 
sort of global positioning system that more precisely locates us within the present. All 
hegemonic systems are built on the fallacy that certain groups of people are inherently superior 
to others. To challenge this, we build upon the conceptual tools of “projection” being deployed in 
the Visual Practices course, and through a series of lectures and readings on the history of race, 
gender, class and disability in America, design and develop conceptual diagrams representing the 
infrastructure of relations pertinent to their conception, perpetuation, and potential for 
transformation. 


Course Description: 


This is a history/theory class where students make diagrams. Though some of our case studies 
will include visualizations, the creative output of this class veers away from the mere visual 
representation of statistics, maps or timelines, and more toward a conceptual retracing of the 
mechanics of a social construction, considering these issues within an entangled historical 
framework that exists beyond mere optics. This course will be a design-thinking based approach 
to the history of social constructs like race, gender, class and disability in America, forging 
connections between the social, the cultural, the economic, the environmental, the psychological 
and the philosophical, as nodes for charting new cartographies for how these categories might be 
redefined. 


Perhaps the best definition, in this case, is no definition at all. To eradicate the categories 
wholesale. As we know, these histories are often violent ones, and although the present is more 
complex, the violence hasn’t stopped so much as it has changed shape. As designers, we have the 
tools to retrace the shape of these social constructs back to their precognitive origins; a state of 
fragmentation that results from the Western European ideology of rigid dualism that upholds 
binaries between mind and body, God and nature, black and white, man and woman, have and 
have-not, typical and divergent, self and other. The historical site of this class will be from now 
dating back to 15th century, the era marking the height of the European Renaissance as well as 
the beginning of the transatlantic slave trade. Rather than a chronological historical analysis, we 
mark events like the construction of Monticello in 1772, the first publication of the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual for Mental Disorders in 1952, the Stonewall Riots of 1969, and the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement as a series of historical and conceptual tracers, in order to draw 
parallels between them and various theoretical modalities that may more precisely locate us 
within the murky present. 


Course Organization: 


Each week we will consider a specific historical event in America, and through group discussion, 
place it within the context of an expanded conceptual framework that looks at the event through 
the lenses of contemporary theory and philosophy, as well as psychology and the social sciences, 
with the aims of making visible the abstract mechanisms of a given social construct through the 
exercise of diagramming. We borrow the concept of the epigenetic landscape from C.H. 
Waddington, and the framework of Affect Theory from the work of Eve Sedgwick and Brian 
Massumi to broaden the scope of the issues of race, class, gender and disability into an expanded 
network of causes and effects that transcend the social. By examining them in this way, we place 
social constructs within a global context to build connective tissue by crossing topics that at first 
glance, may seem outside the purview of each other. For example, one could draw connections 
between issues like women’s reproductive rights and climate change, African American history 
and media theory, or capitalism and psychoanalysis. Students are encouraged to focus on 
excavating a topic pertinent to their own lived experience through diagramming, writing, and 
group discussion based on readings and reference material assigned in class. Through this 
process, we aim to dissect these issues in an attempt to retrace them back to their metaphysical 
core and understand them beyond their political superficies. 


Learning Objectives: 


- Develop a sensibility for thinking abstractly about some of the most pressing and 
polarizing issues within contemporary discourse in order to parse out independent 
thought from social currents derived from the status quo 


- Ability to clearly, concisely and precisely craft original arguments that challenge the 
status quo of hegemonic thought with regard to the issues of race, gender, class and 
disability or other social constructs of students’ choosing 


- Ability to represent abstract ideas and conceptual flows visually through the practice of 
diagramming 


%* In discussions, nurturing an attitude of skepticism rather than criticality that, through 
nonviolent communication, makes it possible for contrasting viewpoints to coexist 
without the need for consensus. Learning to embrace and exist comfortably within an 
intellectual state of not-knowing. Knowledge knows but doesn’t care; wisdom cares, 
often without knowing. 
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Course Deliverables: 


Each week students are asked to submit a written response to how the week’s selected historical 
event philosophically corresponds to the current Concept-Tool being discussed in the Visual 
Practices course. These responses shall not exceed 280 characters in length, the size of a tweet. 
The responses act as nodes for the development of a single diagram that, during a semester-long 
process of development through intuitive abstraction and applied design-thinking, graphically 
represent concepts pertinent to a social construct of a student’s choosing (race, gender, class, 
disability). The format of these diagrams is open ended but should primarily consist of text and 
linework, veering away from mapping, statistical visualization or timelines, or any form of literal 
representation of information. Students are encouraged to explore topics relevant to their own 
lived experience, though not necessarily by divulging the personal details of their pasts. Rather, 
the diagrams should serve as blueprints charting cartographies of the mind that shift constantly 
through their own reinterpretation. The diagrams aim to guide students through a process of 
metathinking that reduces the social construct to its metaphysical building blocks, a process that 
naturally yields different results upon each instance and point of observation. 


Correspondence to Visual Practices: 


What does 3D modeling have anything to do with civil unrest? You tell me. 


In the Visual Practices course, we situate specific design tools within their own histories and 
introduce a concept-tool that philosophically retraces that history back onto the tool itself. 3D 
modeling is presented within the history of three-dimensional space as a concept within its 
relevant histories; mainly, the history of the representation of space and geometry. The concept 
of three-dimensional space is itself then called into question by its own history, following the 
trajectory of the conception of the Cartesian system of three-dimensional space to the 
development of non-Euclidean systems of geometry, which effectively rendered the previously 
held linear (and therefore binary) system obsolete as universal models for the structure of the 
universe. The concept of Thingness is then introduced via Bill Brown’s Thing Theory, which 
challenges the ontological separation of subjects and objects through his analysis of a single 
artwork. Here we begin to draw parallels between ontological inquiry and a scientific revolution. 
What results do we yield when we borrow the same metaphysical tool-kit for the superposition 
of subject-objecthood utilized by Thingness as a concept-tool, but rather than applying it to a 
work of artwork, applying it to a specific historical event like the Haitian Revolution? 


tool history concept-tool 
Week 2 - 4 CAD Space & Geometry Thingness 
Week 5 - 8 Model Building Splines & Stereotomy The Scalpel 
Week 9 - 12 Photo & Render Secret Knowledge & CGI Emergence 


Week 13 - 16 Casting & 3D Printing Topology Coffee and Donuts 


Thingness —t 
The Scalpel — 


Emergence 


Coffee and Donuts — 


Week 1: Syllabus 


Week 2: Murder of George Floyd, 25 May 2020 


Week 3: Columbia Student Uprisings, 23-30 April 1968 


Week 4: Haitian Independance Day, 1 January 1804 


Week 5: Salem Witch Trails, 1692 


Week 6: Completion of Transcontinental Railroad, 10 May 1869 


Week 7: First Edition of the DSM-I, 1952 


Week 8: Stonewall Riots, 28 June 1969 


Week 9: American Civil War, 12 Apr 1861 —9 Apr 1865 
Week 10: American Disability Act, 26 July 1990 


Week 10: Birth of Marilyn Monroe, 1 June 1926 


Week 11: Murder of Sitting Bull, 15 December 1890 


Week 12: Rodney King Riots, 29 April 1992 


Week 13: Suspension of Bretton Woods System, 1971 


Week 14: Women’s March, January 21, 2017 


Week 15: Founding of Harvard University, 1636 


Reading Resources: 


Patricia Reed - The End of a World and its Pedagogies 
Eran Ben Joseph - The Code and the City 

Diagrams of Power - Onomatopee Projects 

John Cage - Other People Think 

Frantz Fanon - The Wretched of The Earth 

Fred Moten & Stefano Harney - The Undercommons 

la paperson - A Third University is Possible 

bell hooks - All About Love 

Renaissance Self-Fashioning - Steven Greenblatt 

The Cheese and The Worms by Carlo Ginzburg 

Rosalind Krauss - The Grid 

Donna Haraway - A Cyborg Manifesto 

The Neverending Story - Michael Ende 

Simone De Beauvoir - The Second Sex 

W.E.B. Dubois on Double Consciousness 

Sigmund Freud - Civilization and its Discontents 
Anti-Oedipus - Capitalism and Schizophrenia 

Syliva Wynter - Unsettling the Coloniality of Being/Power/Truth/Freedom 
Robert M. Pirsig - Lila 

Jane Jacobs - The Life and Death of Great American Cities 


Michel Foucault - Madness and Civilization 


Film: 


God’s Crooked Lines 
The Century of the Self 
Paris is Burning 

Ways of Seeing 

The Matrix 

Style Wars 

Attack on Titan 
Kingdom of Heaven 
Paris, Texas 

A Pervert’s Guide to Ideology with Slavoj Zizek 
Pleasantville 

The Iron Giant 


Fight Club 

The Florida Project 
Barbie 

9 to 5 

Citizen Kane 

12 Years a Slave 
Blade Runner 


The Reason I Jump 


